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grouping is eaployei as an artistic tool in the creation of 
advertising art. In conclusioji, the paper suggests that ad aestt^etic 
theory of advertising can be used as an* lastraaeat for evaluating how 
well an advertising artist coaaunicates. (RLJ ' * 
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ADjWpXISING AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 



THE SII^PI£ ART OF GROUPING 



Studying advertising Is like looking at the head 6f Medusa* To analysts 

' • . / 

and critica, the subject has an a liuost. obsessive fasciijia^tion* B^t because 
advertising Is so pervasive and culturally ingrained, we are often unabls to^ 
completely see it and all its snake-like sttandsy" So we -a^ly discretion and, 

-otir^"OWL..pwticular angle* 
This essay will offer another glimpse at the Medusa of advertising by 
developing an aesthetic thje^jry of advertising* Borrowing from the work o^^ 
Schudson, Gofftnan/ Carey and others, this paper will begin with the premise thaT 
advertising is a ritual, that it provides cultural roles and reinforces our 
perception 6f our common experience* It will demonstrate that advertising and 
advertising art are a process that bot^i draws from and sustains itself at the 
well of general culture, while at t^he same time serves to makq culture com- 
mercially recognizable* More important, this essay will suggest how ritual is 
invited and effected through a phenomenon^j&alleti "grouping* * 
^ Grouping is the f^daUon of thi3 aesthetic theory of advertising, and 
because advertising must function as part of the larger marketing process, this 
essay will, also shw hew the phenoBsenon worits at the level of cultural subdividing 
that is martcet^segsMintaUon. Next, the paper will exandne how grCfuping is employed 

as an artiotic tool in the preation of advertising art- Finally, it vd.ll be 

%' 

suggested that an aesthetic theory of advertising can bo used as an instrument 
for evaluating how well an advertising artist consmmicates. 

It Hill be beyond the scope of this paper to show hoK individual images, 

values or ^notions are grouped to attract target audiences in specific adver- 

. f 



tiaements. However/ whether we look at advertisements as Isolated artifacts 
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or at advertising art as an aesthetic process, we must ground our^theories 

r 

in advertising's social and economic contexts. The funda.-nental intention behind 

advertising ia to provide information upon wh4ch natural man makes comnercial 

decisions.^ Culture supplies the raw material for comnuni cation. Grouping 

articulates the form of culture In advertising.*^ 

In an unpublished paper sociologist Michael Schudson says that advertising 

should be studied within lis social, cultural and econoudc contexts. As an 

.institution advertising helps producers and constLners undeVstand their roles 

2 

in an economic society. Schudson c^s this »*c^pit^st realism/' Advertising^^ 
provides parables of living in a capitalist world. Moreover, advertising socializes 
a connsodity. It may give it a materialist value or a corisumerist (price) value, 
But more likely, it vdll inject the commodity with a fetishistic val^e that 
is derived from the product in its social context, such as snobbisra. 

Another sociologist, Erving Gofftaan, adopts the perspective that advertising 
and its role should beAiewed in terms of drama turgy."^ Advertising, Gofftoan says, 
acts 'as a presenter of social idi&als and instructs people In how to perform 

as social actors. In this capacity advertisin^*jBerves to maintain the status 

t 

quo, but more,iii^)ortanjb, elevates the status quo to a level of ritual. Goffhan 

4 

calls this process "hyper-ritualization." ,As an institution, advertising 
distills, streamlines -and caricatures social actions. Thrgugh advertising, 

'a ccmsumer Yearns not only what to buy but how ^o act. By providing examples, 
advertising invites participation. 

Carey, too, likens conmunication to ritual. He says that conmuni cation, 
of which advertising is^a part, is a process— a process of ordering experience. 
Caaaunication is synonynvc^s with culture because comaunication is a symbol 
of and for reality. We cannot comnunicate, Carey argues, without al^o per- 
forming a ritualistic act, maintaining society and redefining its shared beliefs, 

. fellowship and coniaonality. Conmunication is a form of human conmuni on, and 

4 ; - ^ 
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C&rey bclievee^Wmist see it in that contcjrt^ 

Maricet segmentation^-concretiaing orders in culture 

Culture is the universal resen/5ir of shared beliefs and shartd emotions, 
group experience^ needs, wants, artifacts and art which ve draw upon for com- 
munication. At one and the sane tiiue, culture is both an ajnalgamation and a 
set of atocdaed segnients# It is an amalgamation in Carey's sense of amassed and 
ritualised ccmaonness, a primordial soup that humans use as an elijdlr for inter- 
action. " Th^ marketer, however, makes ^ distinction between culture, the ^^ommon 
bonding agent and well of human experience, tod culture^ tJ^e set of groups of 
people • Khile the adyertisjM^s-^rtist draws upon the former culture for idea^ 
to attract publics, the advertiser-asnnarketer first examines the latter culture 
to determine who those publics are. The marketer cannot afford to see culture 
or society as homogeneoiis. Ke maintains that mass culture is heterogeneous and 
composed of smaller ^ identifiable segments of people. Once discovered, these 
more crisply outlined groups of folks can then be said to be relatively hccio- * 
geneous, Kotler would say that they are cl^ustere and represent "natural market 
eegments,^^ At the level of dustere, the marketer can say that one segment of 
^people has shared wants or needs tftat are not the same ,f or a sedond segment of 
people, although both groups are linked by caramon culture. 

Kotler defines mari<eting as the zaanagement of exchange processes, * In art 
Exchange there is a reciprocal transfer of value between an organisation and a 
consumer. The organization meets a cu8t<Mfler's needs or wants by providing A 
product or service that provides satisfaction.^ The consumer, in turn, exchanges . 
mone^ for the actualization of his perceived need or want. 

In advertising, art a similar exchange takes place. Later in this essay 
we win see thai there is reciprocitjAin the commercial information enviroriment as 
well. But the value tHat is exchanged between the advertiserwoarketer and the 
riewer-consumcr is not material. Rather, the value exchanged is 
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perceptital energy that previous to the maVkctlng, conssurdcatiori >*a5 only potential 



energy « 
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Harket segmentation 1» the concretlz|Lng of order© In culture through a 

procesB of groupings Tl^te bases for gj^ouplng may be geographic, demographic, 

J^sychographic or behavloristic* But whatever method or combined laethode of groupirg 

t 

that aife used to segnient larger o^Ature, the outward evidence of thle^ proce/ss of 

group^^g ie evident^ in advertising and adTertisements • Tttrough zaarket research, 

the advertiser detemines the segments bf people likely to purchase particular 

products^ or services. Tljen, in target marketing the marketer-^advertiser selects 

those groups that the company can serve most effectirely, devisee advertising 

campaigns to reach those people and creates advertisements that ar^ designed to 

articulate the mesAges of the marketing mix. In this sense advertising is part 

of a system that is designed to transfer utility and property rights from one 

person to another ♦ It is an effect of society rather thian a cause, wtkich complements 

the holistic perspective of Carey and others. . 

In targeting certain groups of people fop persuasive mess^es, Kotler says 

that a firm has three possible strategies. l\ may decide to use undifferentiated 

,marketing and try to attract the largest part of the market >*^th one off^r and 

one marketing mix« If its resources are not large, the firm may choose to use 

concentrat^ marketing and go after a narrow market segment with the ideal 

offer* If the competitive envirOTment suggests it, the firm may use the most 

coGsnon approach today and employ differentiated marketing, deciding to go 

» ■ 

after several market segments with dJ^ffercnt offers and marketing mlies for 
9 ^ * 

each^ 

But whatever strategy is chosen, it is essential that we understand that 
the marketing iminilse no longer starts at the top of the mari^etlng hierarchy 
vith the manufacturer* Tiattwr, marketing begins ^t the bottom vlth the consumer 
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or better stated, with that grcfup of consuiners who share comnon px^ferences in 
the form of needs or war^ta, no matter whether those pr^fei^nces nay be homo- 
geneous, diffused or clji^Cered^ The advertiser-as-marketer says that his role 
is to group those individuals as efficiently as possible by common needs or 
wants, discern how tpose needs or wants can iaade physica^Uy manifest in a 
product or service, and comnunicate that infonaation to his employer, the^^ 
manufacture r. 

This new marketing orientation is fundamentally different .from the old 
production orientation* Consider the beer industre as an example. ^In the 
archaic, production way of thinking, the brewer sold^one product. He gave 

% 

little thought- to trying to differentiate his product from competitors, except ^ 

by quality> His thinking was that, basically, all beers were alike, except his, 

which was noticeably, but not demonstrably, better. Hi^ advertising assumed^t, 

with constant* repetitioji of the message and name, eventually everyone woCd 

recognize his brand and try his product. The belief was that every single consumer^ 
■ 

would find his brand superior, once the consumer was coaxed into trying it. 
So the sole persuasive approach and ciarketing campaign ueed in that brewer's 
advertising was,. ''Buy this beer!" ^ , 

Today,/ the beer industry lives and dies on the new marketing orientation. 
Few brewers, even small, regional manufacturers, sell only one brand of beer. 
Market researchers, using the principle of zoarket segmentation or grouping, 
determined tt^t the market, which previously had been understood to be undiffer- 
entiate<l, had changed and^becom© differentiated. Within the larger market of 
all beer drinkers, there were identifiable groups of people v*io desired.dif f erent 
returns from their bee^s, either in terms of physical properties or images. So, 
instead of having just one beer, a premium, a brewer now usually offers five 
products — a stjper premium, a premium, a light, a popularly priced beer and an 
Imijort. For th^ advertiser it means that his role is more critical* Because 
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the brever has b^gun to focus on. laari^et segmentsi the advertiser hag to design 

messages targeted for clearly delineated groups of people. Advertising has begun 

to differentiate beers on the basis of information and Lraageryi not on brand, nanse 

alone. Now, a potential beer consumer can lo5k at a specific advertisement and 

the njessage shoxad reflect a' design gestalt that is Ihe manifestation of the 

marketing mix. The advertisement's artwork is the signifier of the population grouping. 

Defining the simple art of groupinj^ ^ * * 

More than ^inything elsei advertising is the simple art of grouping for mass 
media. It is simple in its intention — to provide markefe' information » sell a 
product or service. It as .simple in Carey^s sense in ^hat it defines our fun- 
damentai commonness bj shewing how we are interrelated directly through our oy^iture. 

, Advertising i^ an art fn that it must be intuitively un^jierstood by the 
perceiver. The pommunication must be unajubiguous with a 'snap of a priori 
revelation. It is a simple art in that it demands unco/nplicated visual fields. 
Because he often izust corfmunicate with and convince mass audiences, the 
advertiser must rely on simplicity in his choice of artistic forms and how he 
composes them, * ^ 

^ Grouping is the method by which simplicity and art are eff^ted. Grouping 
implies the choice of inages and formsj as well as their arrangement within 
a visual or compositional field. The psychologist and art historian Rudolph 
Arnheim has studied the psycho-physiological responses that viewers experience 
when looking at visual fields. FA>m his research he has concluded that grouping 
consists of choosing aijjj arranging forms eitl^er ty their similarity or j>roximity 
in visual fields.^^ The advertising artist performs this task'by selecting and 
composing ijcage? of visual details because of their similarity to and mutual 
reinforcement of each other, as well as their ability to supf^ort the cultural 
link and persuasive intention that is fundamental in any advertisement, Purther- 
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more, the artist >dll often place these 'carefxilly selected images and visual * 
details in close proximity >dthih the ce)mpo5itional field, because their physical 
immediacy' more sharply focuses and simplifies the comnunication. 

Trils same groupdjig by similarity and proximity is the foundation of one 
of the market researcher's statistical tools., A researcher >dll plot all accu- 
^ mulated data f lyn a market survey on"a~graph. Then, in order to find those 
grdups of people jbhat are maricet segments and potential target markets for the 
advertiser based upon shared wants or needs, the market statistician >dll draw 
a line of regression through that arrangement of d'aU on the graph. This line 
of regression, the Amplest lirj^^ possible cabining all the relevant data and 
populations, is nothing more than a grouping by 'similarity and proximity. 

Amheim has described art as the discoveiy of the simplest /visual order 
or grouping within th^ constraints imposed by environrr^nts#^/^He maintains 
tlifis orde^ng process is e^dent in both inorgs^ic ahd Qrganic systems • Using 
Newton »g ru!^ tli&t nature is pleased with simplicity, Amheim looks at the ex- 
periment of water seeking its bwn level* He asks us to conceive of a beaker 
with a glass partition dividing the vessel into two compartments. On one side 
there is mora water than on the 'other. But when the glass partition is removed, 
there is a movtoent of liquid from the higher side 4^ the lower, a prjyfess 



called tension reductlpn. In other words nature seeks equilibrium in the form 
of the simplest order (one, wat;er level) given the constraints (volume of water 

/A , 

' - - J . 4 

and shape)of beaker)* » . 

J ' . \ 

Amheim then likens this physical example to art and visual perception. - He 

says that the perceiver attempts to find the simplest order or pattern of visual 

forces in a fiel^ in whic/h there could be many potential groupings and conflicting 

orders. It is the artis't's responsibility to visually articulate that simplest 

of orders. But simplicity alone is inadequate and artistically counts r-product^e 



Any woric of art needs structural theme, which provides vitality for the order 
and gives If meaning, ^d the artist attempts to compose a design^ or composition 
that strikes a woricing balance between the simplest' ^er possible within the 
constraints of that theme • • ^ ^ - 

The visual pattern the artist creates, .Amheim believ^s^ will be dupUc^ted 
in the viewer's m^nd^n ^af^e^-to-one basis* The points of^ attraction in the 
composition will be perceived, transferred and recreated 1^ a visual field in 
th^ viewer's brain. So, it is critical that the artist unde^tand that the I 
visual movemeht or order that he choreographs into his artjLfact has a^rela\iye 
^energy levelj that this energy level will have to be reconstructed the viewer. 
;in conmuni cation parlance we could say that the artistic process is both 
the encoding of a canppsition 'and the decodfng of, that ordering in?a visual "field 

because it demands 'both artifact,.^ 

the product of the artist or comunicator, and the yieweir-receiver* Art is more 

1^ < 

than the mental ordering of th'e artist* It is more thar\ the artifact » If it 

is^designed at all tp be meaningful to ot/iers, it speeds the viewer's .willing 
perception and consumpt^ to complete thff (^oiflmuhicati'on process • 

Becau$e..^vertiser8 l^t^r in a commercial environment, they must follow 
AmheiM^s advice that in such circumstances, "There are good reasons for keeping 
,a structural theme as simple as' possible and the expense of energy at a minimum*" 
The ej:i6rgy composed into an advertisement, if it is well designed, if it is 
artistic, will elicit an equal amount of energy in perceptual response from 
the viewer* To prevent the viewer from avoiding an advertisement due to his 
perceived exhaustion if he has to match the artistes effort with his added 
effort> phe advertising artist m^t keep the energy level or entropy of his 
artifact low. 

How the advertising artist emplo:^^ jj^rouping 

How then does an advertising artist create simple art? Forgone thing he 

• ' ' ' 10 



' ' ' ' - - ■ ■ ^ ' 

can keep the number of risual eleinents to a ainlinum* The smaller the number 
*' of elements a designer' has to order into a composition, the quicker and easier 
it is to order them* Slmilax^Lsr^ the smaller the number of elements in a com"^ 
position, the^Iiess chance for unbalanced grouping and conmunication error* 
FiAally, the Tewer the elements in a composition, the more immediatelj striking, 
quicklj perceivdd and intuit£ v ely^^jr iders tood Is the design or advertisement ^ ' 
bj the viewer-consumer, 1 ^ " ' 

'This design mile sh6uld Be applicabl<r^0/-411 media, but take a look at how 
It worics In full-page magazine advertising* First, the Artist uses ar\ attractive 
device to grab the viewer's attention, usuaily an i)Justration* A few milli- 
seconds ^fter that in information processing time^ thje designer has to s^3tain 
attention ^7 ^tablishing the worth or -credence of the visual arrest* A head- 



line or title, vdil ^ten. be used to provide that flesh* In ojrddr to' lead the 
viewer into the^dy copy, the artist will use a third graphic ^menti, a subhead 
^or subtitle* Then, there is nothing ^eft to add in this conmon- compos itiort^ 
' except a graphic period, usually a sillTouette, illustration of the product 
package, a corporate slogan or a signature* ^ k ^ 

Four visual elements'^ then, oft«n constitute the simplest possible order 
in many inagazine advertisements, given the consbrairits of competiftg advertisements 
and editorial matter, and the necessity of effectively transmitting commercial 
in?on2iatlon and imagery* Kext, the advertising artist caji combine design ^ 
principles to inject artistry into'^the compo^tion an^ illuminate the conmercial 
theme* ^ He uses the^^ principle of don^ance ta ensure that at least one visual 
ei^ent attracts, attention to the advertisen^nt* He applies contrast > nith its 
strong p<ilarities anci^ razor^sharp divisions, to avo^d ambiguity* The artist ^ 
employs liarmony to demonstrate the s^la^ed relationships between visual elements, 
and the principle has a reciprocal effect pn the desi^er because it forces 
hiia to stress simple conmonalitles. 

■ ■ ■ ■« ■- . ■ 
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At ^ first, the design principle of proportion may seem to run counter to the 

argument for siriple grouping. To be sure, the advertising artist avoids they 

easy proportions ^ 1:2 of 1:3, because they are too^redic table, and because 

they are so obvious, they make designs static and unattractive* Instead, the 

artist tries to mimic what classical Greek and Renaissance artists called a 

natural proportion — a. golden rectangle or golden mean. Amheim would explain 

this 2:3 or 3^5 proportion in another way. He would that it^ is a natural 

"opArtion.lbecause it reflects a tension reduction or balar>cing of external 
1 \ ( 

fcfr^S^A the simplest order given the constraints of natyre* 

x^Tnq desi;'ner also applies ^he rule of sijnple grouping in use and 
preparation of illustrations in advertising* He tries to keep the number of 
peopJLe, things and visual vectors to a miniinum* Vlien choosing a method of creating 
perspective within a t wo -dU^n signal frajne, for instance, the advertising artist 
dpts for simple, linear variety, the perspective of classical art* He avoids 
Cutist interpretations because su^h perspective has multiple viewijng angles as 
its base, and iX.jLt^can^be perceiv*^, it is only through delayed, foental reor- 
dering. ^ 

4 

In designing .illustrations trhe ad-^ertising art* uses the same editing methods 
as ^tKS^^hoto Journalist, since both hai/e to be concerned with information overload 
and economy of space* The graphic designer uses the camera angle that provides 
the greatest am^t of information, yet wjiich compacts the meaning, into the 
smallest amoufit of space* He uses only significant detail, those items of visual 
infection that most efficiently tel3, the story. He edits out extraneous, 
aibiguous^ material either by chopsing a different camera angle or by placing the 
^subject in a different environment. In advertising, wher^ the artist has greater 
design freedom because 'he ^.s creating ^illusion and image rather than capturing 
his-tprical fact, he can airbrush unnecessary detail. 

Simplicity extend^ even further* Thie designer u^ally composes two people 

12 
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>dthin an Illustration in such a way that there is. a minimum of space between 

them. Too much empty space can split the frame and lead to conflicting centers 

> 

of interest. In advertising art, the designer oilly wants one center of interest. 
Moreover, he often places it near the v^sujal middle ^^^^^ frajoe. That way, the 
illustration can withstand a Variety ^of croppings, which makes it adaptable to 
a greater number of media. . ' , ^* 

. /" 

* This placing of visual elements upon or equidistant from compositional 
axes is. called symmetrical design, and in advertising art the designer tends to 
prefer symnetry.^ But *the allegiajvpe to symnietry goes beyond the ordering of 
subjects within an illustration alo^e. The graphic artist usually makes the entire 
magazine advertisement symmetrically balanced on a page, and the choice is • 
rational. Symrhetricalc design is easy to compose. Each side is a mirror image 
of the other. Often, the sensitive designer will provide slight asyzzmetrical 
variations withia portion%of the caaposition for visual arrest, but. he wfu 

symmetrical design there' is less that can go wrong. There is less chance that 
the form will interfere trttlf, siJbTert or -doodnate the message. 

Indeed, sjmmetrical design provides other benefits. It exudes dignity and 
elegance. It imparts an air Of solidity and substance^to a product or message. 
.No doubt, the advertising artist useS/ synnetrical composition too much. let 

■ ' ' ' > A 

the timidity is due to ^ seXf ^imposed regulation. The designer uses synsnetrical 
design too often due to fe^ri fear that the asymnetrical alternative is too 
rtsky, too consciously "artyT^'^oo con^^licated for iiuiss audiences. 

> ■ • ' 

Advertising art^ versus fine art • - 

Artwork in advertising is usually a combination of verbal and visu^ elements, 
*^ #i^ the, visual more than likely used as the attention-g^;U^ing and audience- 
splecting device. In turn, the artwork must be seen in the context of Art in 

' * . ' ' ' ^ 

\ •' \- ■ ■ . * 



balance the overall design by order^g elements ^upon compositional axes. In 
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, general* While^acxne would call the art in adveifrtising a non-blcod relativ^^ of 

^j|tt> the procreator of the sublime,^ it would be counter-productive tb separate 

advertising art from the family of all Art* Both advertising art and fine art 

♦ 

seek to persuade, and both cozltain element^xof comprooise* 

^ \ 15 

The art in advertising has been defined as ritual siade real. It has 

" J.6 

also been called Hhe official art of capitalism,"^ In this view advertising 
functions a^ a ma^cal system. In addition to utility^ we must also buy 
beauty, power, success or social respect, and adj^ert^^ig provides these magical 
properties in the imagery of art* ^ 

jpia^art in advertising has also been defined as ^po^ercial art, or art 
that facilitates comiperce. In this sense the term *^coii3iiercial art'* has come 
to have a pejorai^ive meaning for some. Purists suggest that , the re are two forms 
of art— cconercial art, which deals with money and profit, and fine art^ which 
does not, f 

In order to ai^oid that categorical value judgement, I have used the term 



c 



"advertising art,'* It is spec^ific to a genre, yet it is spared any connotations 
that arbitrarily separate -conmejrcial art from other forms* ''Advertising arf 



and advertisements are the artifacts, th^ 



.is an ^F^istic process of *g 

physical result of coordinatii^ the segmenting p^^ocess of grou^ing^peoj^e vd^ 

the^artistic process of grouping visual elements* . j 

Advertisements u^ally are not firie art. Moreover, while \we wish all could 

be classified as good art, too ofter\ the art £n advertising is pl^bian, tasteless 

or overworited ^md hackneyed. At those moments it is awkward to sii^est that 

there is an aesthetic theory operating in advertising art. But, Dejwey warns us * . 

against "tundng to aesthetic canons of 'flrie art* for clues to the experience ^ 

18 J 

of art as art, because thi,s takes art 'outside* experience.** Dew6y constantly 
refers us to the social context of art and the culture within wh^ch artists create. 
Advertising art must be evaluated in teriu of its comme];cial, selling 
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intention, part of a cultural ritual that formalizes consumption and behavior. 
Both advertiser and consumer shar^ in the ritual and find meanings in it by 
^rforming their respective roles. Advertisers are successful when the^ conynunicate 
the shared culture to consumers-as fundamentally as poseible* Adveytising art 
worics not because it imposes alien images* It Korks because advertising artists 
draw their images from the same universal^ well of culture and experience as fine 
artists, although they may choose different Images and group them in other ways. 
Advertising artists know that, ironically, the cultural link forged In the artwork 
of an advertisement usually is more important thto the product advertised, 
since consumers often- purchase an image before a^ tangible • , 



WhKadv^rttsemgnts can fail as fine art 



ihexi adyertising art does fail as fine art, it is often due to a problem 
involving perceptual t3*ie* While advertising art, through grouping, can provide 
the imagery and pomposition that invite participation in the ritual of per- 
suSision, purchase and material and psychic satisfacf^ion, the same culture that 
provides the elLxir for consumptive ceremony also provides an antidote. Ihi-s 
inhibitor la perceptual overload. It is the kind of envijNinmental constraint, 
to which Amheim alludes, that the advertising artist must try to balance in 
the compositiont The viewer is hurried and hajs little time for the ij^*dividual 
perceptual response needed to complete the conrounication process. SometlMs, 
the viewer jost misses the invitation to participate in the ritual • 

The art scholar and critic Clement Greenberg carries this problem of per- 

. - 19 
ceptual time one step further. He 9ays that fine art needs a ^'second remove. 

In other wprds it take/ time to appreciate art. At first impression a work of 

art supplies plastic values. These are formative images that may or may not 

crystallize into recognition and intuition in the viewer's mind at a' later time. 

This "time" la relative. It may be practically instantaneous pr it nay be 

measured in terms of hours, days or months. This argument says that the ultimate 
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values or experiences In a work* of art are realized through extended con- 
sideration, and the more involved the construction, the more time is needed in 
perception, / . • . ' ^ 

Advertising /art has to mak©^*due without the luxury of extended time. 
While fine art ian rely on tJ<pi "second remove^" advertising art must live or^dle 
in the world ^'f first glance* If the advertising artist does not hold the viewer 

after the initial attraction, he will not be-* given a second chance. Although 

^ 20 

advertisements will no dcJubt be, repeated, they are not designed to offer 
the viewer a new, undi*scovered*pl^asure in a second viewing. The adv^tising 
artist h^^-s to create an artifact .that is a totality in both space and time, and 
the s\mjie art of groujiing is th* most useful method he has to achieve that goal* 
But, Greenberg^s- theorj^tj|8 really used to support the modem artist's movement 

away from the world of the representational tp the world of the a'bstract. Indeed, 

# ' " ^ * 

abstract art requires a ♦•second remove The abstract artist says tKat ours is / 

the era of the art of the mind. Art that used to represent ^physical objects, 

art that used to attempt to naJfe ft^e spiritual real, rather than vice versa, 

has been replaced by an approach that says that art is. a phxluct of mental reordering 

■ 

both the artist's and the viewejf's.* 

The abstract artl^atill may apply the concept of grouping, yet when he 
does, it is often a grouping of culturally unrecognisable images. But the 
advertising artist cannot rejy upon art taking shape avay from the artifact in 
the viewer^s mind. Involved visual fields, opaque images and indistinct* forms, 
While ^hey may be proVbcative and could stir the intellect and emotions, probably 
would have a lower perceptual response if displayed through a mass medium. 
Khile one of Jackson Pollock ^s comjs^itions can be seen against a white vail 
and can be perceived with mental reordering, it would look like visual inter- 
ference or "sncw" on television^ ^ 
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Vfhen ad vertla Omenta can succeed as fine art 

Vfhile much abstract art often seeks to depict a world of disintegration, ^ 
advertisiftg art is an*art of integration. It achieves this integration by ^ 
grouping common, shared and licmediately understood Images from culture, like 
Michelangelo depicted the relationship between God and man on the ceilirig of the 
Sistine Chapel. Although grand in its scope, Michelangelo ^s fresco is simple ^ 
in its ccoposition# There is one center -of interest and all visual vectors arc 
trained on the grouping of one finger, representing the* spiritual, breathlessly 
clo^e to another finger, representing the temporal. »In that integrated, repre- 
sentational imagery, Fifteenth Century man intuitively understood Michelangelo's 
vision of human grace. 

Similarly, advertising art can succeed as fine art when it trains its focus 
on t^« fundamental culturil links within groups of people and market se^nts, 
no Eaatter how large the groups, in fa A, when advertising art succeeds as Art, 
it is often when it speaks to the very largest, undifferentiated audiences, 
because the larger the audience size an4 target market, the more fundaoiental 
and simple must be the cultural grouping. 



Consider Time magazine *s •'free spacfe to art directors'* promotion in 1969 
and 19^0. For fifty weeks Time ^offered a full page and a full column on the 
* facing page to adv^ertising agencies. The object was to allow advertising agencies 
thj chance tp exercise their perduasive talents on any subject, no matter how 
controversial, as long as it was not a product. In that series magazine adve^** 
tising art stirred both our emotions and intellects. The scries spoke to the 
broadest audience posf^ble, all Americans, at least those who read T^me, and 
offered us provocative, persuasive viewpoints on anything from patriotism to 
racial equality to the artistic process itself. Correspondingly, the visual 
images were fundamental and corisisted of only a few visual poirits in the groupings 
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an American flag distressed and flying upside down, two blind children, one black and 
one vrtiite, entwined in each other's arms, and a blank nagazine page, symbolizing 
the frightening nothing from which a writerylust birth to something. 

Vhile the images must be plain and simple, the message need not be shallow 
or two-dimen9ional. The simple art of grouping does not mean that. In television 
advertising the Kodak '•times of your life" campaign, Coca-Cola's "the real 
thing" promotion, rf>d Bell Telephone's "reach out and touch someon©^ series 
of advertisements are examples of fine art Art in ad^?ertising# The7 are not cheap 
thrills • If they were, the effects would perish quickly with their repetition. 

Certainly, these thrci^e advertising campaigns speak to very large, seemingly 
general audiences • Why, then, are they not vapid and empty of emotional ^^nd 
itibeflectuaLi-substange? The groupings are simple — one, two or three representative 
models from the target market gathered around a tfelepnone, a soda bottle oi^ each 
other • But beyond the visual simplicity, these campaigns have structural themes 
that provide a human complexity, as well as the highest production values possible # 
Kodak asks us to deal with the cbn'cept of mortality and the dej^ire to try to arrest 
the cycle of living and "dying • Coca-Cola suggests that "experience" is a 
philosophical alternative to the materialism and conspicuous consumption that 
leave us discontented. Bell Telephone nois counter to the precepts of the so-called 
"me generation" and provides support and encouragement for love eur^d human int'er- 
action when the world seems barren of human warmth and extension. Of course, all 
three campaign slogans also are cannily designed to reach the lar^, target 
markets that try to stop* life and record its passing with some medium, or thai 
look for known quantities and historically validated foods instead of plasticized 
8ubstitute8| or that x*emember people and wish'ibo connur^icate with them as 
^ quickly and sensually as possible. ^ 
<. 

The benefits of an aesthetic' theory of advertising 

Caray defines coniaunication and culture as a ritual that gives substance 
and meaning to acts. Schu^^on and OoffmaiC in turn, show how we are taught 
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to act in preadribed ways through advertising. All three classify advertising 
as an institution that is defined by the culture it serves. Carey, ^hen, says ^ 
that participation In the ritual of advertising allows the individual and society 
to order its experiences. In short, the woric of Carey, Schudson and Gofftaan 
ehow u& where we should begin our^study.^of advertising • ^ 

An aesthetic theory of advertising offers a method for beginning the 
study; it suggests how to begin. An aesthetic theory proceeds from the point 
that ciilture is ritualized conmunication and seeks to explain how that ritual 
is inade real# It shows how the advertising artist conceives and executes his 
taski* as well as how the consumer is Invited to participate in the f oraalized 
ritual of capitalistic persuasion and consumption. 

Ait ae'Sthyetic theory also allows us to incorporate ^e selling, intention^ 
of advertising in our examination of a particular advertisement's artistiQ 
success. Intention forces a ^^Jrfnple grouping at the larger marketing and seg- 
menting level, as well as in the ordering of artistic elements within indlvid\ial 
artifacts. An aesthetic theory enables us to use the principles of fine art— 
contrast, harmony, bal^n^, proportion, movement and unity — to show h^ they can 
be employed to reveal genuine Inteliect and emotion within the environmental 
^context of econcpic constraints that gdjrem advertising* Simplicity new can 
be appreciated for its role in producing equilibrium in mass media. With an 
aesthetic theory we can Evaluate hw well the advertising artist groups and 
balanced visual elements into a gestalt that not only delivers th*e proper 
audience, but is artistically strong enough to succeed in the competitive 
cdtzcninlcat^on maricetplace* 

Finally, an aesthetic theory allows us to evaluate the universality of an 
advertising message for its target audience. Advertising artXdoes refbjct the 
world of the latter half of the Twentieth Century. For better or worse, adver^ 
tising art ie general culture. It proceeds from that universal reservoir. It 
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does not create it, nor is it part of a separa*te and unequal culture. It is a 
cultural tool of capitalism. Now, we can ask, "Does the grouping of an adver- 
tisement fundamentally deliver the, essence, the core of culture that is bor 
and used to persvade?" 

i^jivertising artists 4cnow that their charge is to be simple, and they 
usually are good at it. They understand that simple grouping is the most ^ 

effective design method, for as Dewey said, "The artist above all other men 

21 

embodies in himself the 'attitude of the perceiver* as he works." Althofugh 
advertising artists create singjle, art when they achieve tbeir best, it is not 




atrt by the nttnbers. It is ai^ for the numbers. 
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Interestingly, Andy Vfeirhol has explored this repetitive effect of mass 
advertising • In several of his works, he borrows the French approach to poster 
advertising and explores hm a wo^, usually a selX-p<^rtrait, is changed or 
magnified by the repeated patterning of itself. 
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